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Views on 


TATE and local 
reached a new 
$1 


sales in 1952 
record of nearly $4.4 
billion 


bond 


billion, or 


more than in 


1951 
together with those approved at the Novem- 
ber 


New bond issues recently announced, 


elections, indicate a sustained large 
amount of financing in 1953. There is still a 
huge backlog of needed public facilities, and 
the Federal Reserve Bank estimates that cur- 
rent construction activity would have to be 
more than doubled to meet these needs dur- 
ing the remaining years of this decade (p. 50) 

Cities, however, will be greatly hampered 
in satisfying this demand for public facilities 
because the cost of borrowing money is in- 
The average yield of 20 


municipals has risen from 2. 


creasing rapidly 
38 per cent at 
the end of 1952 to 2.58 per cent on February 
19. 


from the overloaded portfolios of banks and 


This increase in interest costs results 


bond houses be iuse of the large volume of 
for tax- 
exempt securities, anticipated reductions in 


bond issues, a lessening demand 
the federal income tax, and a demand for 


economy in:government. One good effect 
may be that more cities will tend to go on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

It is noteworthy that revenue bond sales 
in 1952 reached nearly $1.5 billion, which is 
double the amount of revenue bonds sold in 
1951. Nearly one-half of these were for pub- 
lic housing and turnpikes. This emphasizes 
the trend toward levying special charges for 
the use of facilities (p. 53). Tax limits and 
debt limits and the continued high demand 
for off-street parking, sewerage systems, air- 
ports, and other facilities will result in a 


the News 


continued high level of revenue bond issues 

Perhaps the most important court deci- 
sions on zoning since the United States Su- 
preme Court first upheld zoning regulations 
in 1926 were those recently handed down by 
the state supreme courts in Missouri and 
New Jersey and which the United States 
Supreme Court recently refused to review. 
These cases involve zoning regulations that 
require minimum floor areas in dwellings 
and minimum lot areas in residential dis- 
tricts (see p 6) 

The new franchise recently granted to the 
local bus company in Grand Rapids pro- 
vides a flexible and sound method of chang- 
ing transit fares (p. 60). Known as the “‘oper- 
ating ratio” plan, this method probably will 
be adopted in many other cities. ‘Transit 
fares have been increasing in recent vears 
(p. 66), and rates for bus companies often 
must be changed rapidly if the company is to 
remain solvent and if the city is to have 
transit service. In Baltimore the local transit 
company has made suggestions to city of- 
ficials on how the transit service can be im- 
proved (p. 68), and in one small city a city- 
owned bus station has been built (p. 69) 

Significant recent news include: increased 
use of the group discussion method of train- 
ing administrative personnel (p. 64), pro- 
hibiting the feeding of raw garbage to hogs 
(p. 67), transferring city health services to the 
county (p. 64), adoption by cities of a state- 
wide building code (p. 65), installation of 
reflectorized street name signs and illumi- 
nated traffic signs (p. 69), change in the base 
period of the consumer price index (p. 62), 
and the upward trend in payrolls (p. 61) 
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The Backlog of Needed Public Facilities and 
Methods of Financing” 


A growing demand for public facilities, according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, has created a 100-billion-dollar backlog of 
state-local construction needs during the 1950's. 


TATE and local activi- 
ties, which last year consumed more 
than 


and services, promise to be among the stead- 


vovernment 
23 billion dollars worth of goods 


iest sources of demand during the rest of the 
1950’s. The heaviest pressure for continued 
high levels of spending comes from the back- 
log of needs for new public facilities fre- 
quently estimated to total more than 100 bil- 
lion dollars. Operating and maintaining 
these new facilities plus existing ones would 
add billions more to spending by state-local 
governments in the years immediately 
ahead. 

While federal nondefense spending has 
increased little during the postwar period 
and is currently less than one-fourth above 
the 1946 level, state-local spending is now 
nearly two and one-half times its 1946 rate. 
The steady upward trend of the last seven 
years is likely to continue unabated in the 
years ahead. 


STATE-LOCAL STANDARDS 

Over the past 25 years, the goods and 
services supplied by private producers and 
by the federal government have been devel- 
oped vastly in quality, quantity, and vari- 
ety. By and large, however, state and local 
governments have lagged behind. This has 
been three of the 
activities 


most apparent in 


state-local 


four 


major dollar-wise 


highways, schools, and mental hospitals—as 
the recent volume of popular criticism of the 


* Eprror’s Nore: This article consists of excerpts 
from two articles appearing in the January and Feb- 
ruary, 1953, issues of Business Conditions, published 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, and is 
reproduced with the permission of George W. 
Mitchell, vice-president in charge of research 


inadequacies of the highway system and the 
condition of the mental hospitals and the 
school plant testifies. 

For instance, the comfort, convenience, 
and flexibility built into the motorcar in the 
past 25 years have been phenomenally suc- 
cessful in competing for the consumer dol- 
lar. Consumers spent almost four times as 
much for automobiles last year as they did in 
1929, while most other expenditures in- 
creased 200 per cent or less. But the public 
roads over which the motorist operates his 
car have not been extended and improved 
enough to the congestion and 
hazardous conditions that seriously limit the 
full enjoyment of today’s better automobile. 

Such lack of improvement in state and 
local government services frequently pre- 
vents full enjoyment of the improved prod- 
ucts of private industry. Not many people 
can have spacious lawns or air-conditioned 


eliminate 


homes in a community with an uncertain or 
inadequate water supply. Frequent airline 
arrivals and departures lose much of their 
convenience if passengers must wait half an 
hour for an unloading gate at overcrowded 
municipal airports. 


SOURCES OF THE DIFFICULTY 

The reasons for the disparity between the 
standards of state-local services and those 
prevailing elsewhere in the economy are in 
part the war-imposed lag in construction of 
new public facilities and the limited financial 
resources of local governments. State-local 
construction activity was at a low level dur- 
ing much of the thirties, except for high- 
ways and airports, and even in these areas 
the provision of additional facilities lagged 
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behind the increase in motor vehicle and air 
travel. During the war, state-local construc- 
tion fell far below even the depressed levels 
of the middle thirties. In 1944 highway con- 
struction outlays, for example, were less than 
one-fourth of 
vears 


those in the better prewar 
Construction activity fell below replace- 
ment requirements and the needs of a grow- 
ing population which has been rapidly shift- 
ing from rural to urban areas and within 
metropolitan areas from the core cities to the 
suburbs. In the last 60 years, the proportion 
of the population living in urban areas has 

increased from a third to nearly two-thirds 
22 By far the 


from 22 96 million 
occurred 


shift 


million to 
largest single-decade from 
1940 to 1950 

The postwar efforts to make up the defi- 


ciencies resulted in state-local capital spend- 


ing at more than double the dollar rates of 


the late twenties. The effects of these heavy 


expenditures were more than offset by two 


factors: the inflation in costs and the ex- 
panding basic demand for public facilities 
due to large increases in school enrollments, 


motor vehicle travel, and urbanization. 


rHE BACKLOG 
The 100-billion-dollar backlog of 


local construction needs during the 1950's 


NATURE OF 


State- 


includes two distinct elements: raising stand- 


ards by eliminating the accumulated de- 
ficiencies and at the same time providing the 
facilities that will be required by normal 
obsolescence and continued growth of the 
country during the next eight years, espe- 
cially the continued shift from the country to 
the cities and from the larger cities to their 
suburbs 

Meeting the needs which existed at the 
beginning of the decade accounts for about 
70 per cent of the 100-billion-dollar estimate. 
Public construction needs, both the current 
ones and those which will develop during 
the period, are dominated by the estimated 
requirements for four types of activities 
roads, schools, hospitals, and water and 
sewer systems~—-to the extent of more than 90 
per cent of the total. Highway needs alone 


make up two-thirds of the total 


To cite these estimates of needs is not to 
say that all of them are of the same degree of 
urgency or that all of them will be met in the 
next 10 years. To begin with, the anticipated 
growth may not occur. As the chart indi- 
cates, present expectations are that school 
enrollment, metropolitan area population, 
and the over-65 population will increase by 
a fourth or more, motor vehicle travel by 
about two-thirds, and airport usage by as 
much as 300 per cent from 1950 to 1960. 

Moreover, many of the needs created by 
normal obsolescence can remain unmet for 
some time with only minor inconvenience, if 
financial conditions so dictate. Even 
important, 


more 
listing of 
tends to include much that is de- 


any comprehensive 
**needs”’ 
sired rather than required, and this list is no 
exception. 

Furthermore, to meet the over-all con- 
struction goals, the pace of state and local 
would have to be 


construction activity 


greatly accelerated——from the current rate 
of between 5 and 6 billion dollars a year to 
about 12 billion annually in the remaining 
seven years of the decade. Highway con- 
struction activity, in particular, would have 
to be increased to and maintained at more 


than three times its current levels 


PRESSURES VS. RESOURCES 
Despite these 


the 


qualifications, pressure to 


narrow gap between standards con- 


sumers associate with private producers and 
the scope and quality of services they receive 
from state and local governments probably 
will be continuously applied in the next few 
years. However, existing methods of state 
and local finance are not apt to prove flex- 
ible enough to supply the resources needed 
for this vast expansion. 

The small size of most local government 


tax bases is one serious limitation. The econ- 


omy of a particular area may provide tax 


bases sales, income, or property large 


enough to support a much improved level of 


local government services. However, the ge- 


ographic boundaries of few local govern- 


ment units encompass a whole economic 


area. In practice, most units Cannot tax 


these bases heavily—particularly income 


and sales—-without causing taxpayers to 
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take the relatively easy steps required to 
avoid paying the higher taxes. That is, they 
can move their homes or businesses or legal- 
ly shift taxable transactions to low-tax or 
tax-free sections of the same area. 

Although local governments, particularly 
the larger cities, have turned to nonproperty 
taxes in the past 20 years, the practical pos- 
sibilities for local use of sales and income 
taxes are limited. The main reason is that 
cities can tax only the sales that occur and 
income that is earned within its boundaries 
or received by its residents. The trend to- 
ward decentralization suggests that a grow- 
ing share of the economic activity in a metro- 
politan area occurs outside the boundaries 
of the central city. City taxes on income or 
sales would encourage this trend. Any one 
of a large number of suburban areas includ- 
ing even unincorporated areas Can provide a 
tax-free haven if rates are high. 

Sensitivity in tax bases cuts two ways: 
revenues increase rapidly in prosperous pe- 
riods, but they also decline rapidly when 
economic conditions take a turn for the 
worse. And the responsibilities of the state 
and local governments typically expand 
rather than contract in recession or depres- 
sion. This is because the relief and public as- 
sistance rolls rise sharply, while expenses for 
public safety activities, the schools, and the 
mental hospitals decline little, if at all. Un- 
der these conditions, even when construction 
outlays are cut back—and this is often not 
wise though necessary— borrowing may be 
necessary to meet Current expenses. But state 
and local agencies, unlike the federal govern- 
ment, cannot borrow at will. Under these 
conditions, state-local dependence on rela- 
tively inflexible tax sources has a certain ad- 
vantage, although fostering this particular 
kind of rigidity is not good for the economy 
as a whole. 

Although there are some areas in which 
state-local tax burdens are relatively light 
and borrowing has not been used on a large 
scale, notably the bigger centers in the Mid- 
west, many state and local governments to- 
day are straining conventional methods of 
finance merely to maintain current stand- 
ards of service. Generally speaking, more 
intensive use of existing tax sources directly 














or as a pledge for debt service holds forth 
little promise of really serious inroads into 
the backlog of needs. 


PRICING STATE-LOCAL SERVICES 

Perhaps the most promising financial de- 
velopment for state-local government would 
be an expansion of the scope and increasing 
the rates of user charges. Governments pro- 
vide a wide variety of services and facilities 
which are essentially commercial-type oper- 
ations. That is, in these cases, the public 
agency’s objective is to give the users the 
services they want and will pay for, rather 
than to provide the service to the entire com- 
munity regardless of particular citizens’ 
willingness or ability to pay for the service. 

If public agencies priced their quasi-com- 
mercial services the way private utilities or 
businesses do, the financial problems would 
become much more manageable. Growing 
demand for a specific facility would be re- 
flected in higher prices or user tax rates and 
a greater volume of consumption, both of 
which mean greater revenues. Unfortu- 
nately, state and local governments typically 
have failed to use the price system to the ex- 
tent possible, and consequently, have also 
failed to raise the funds to provide the facili- 
ties desired by users. 

But the levying of special charges for the 
use of facilities of a quasi-commercial nature 
has been growing. Charges for sewerage 
service, fees for the use of airports and other 
publicly-owned terminals, and toll financing 
of roads are the outstanding examples. Toll 
road experience, in particular, indicates how 
much users are actually willing to pay under 
a pricing system for superior facilities, since 
typical toll charges are equivalent to tripling 
the usual gasoline tax rate. 


More MunICcIPALS? 

Local governments customarily finance 
their capital outlays by borrowing while 
most state government Construction activity, 
in particular highway construction, is fi- 
nanced from current revenues. Recently all 
types of governments have been borrowing 


heavily for public works projects 
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Increased borrowing, however, supple- 
ments Current revenues only in the short run. 
Eventually the debt must be paid off from 
current revenues. So over the longer-run, 
the expenditures of state-local governments 
are more or less limited by the yield of their 
tax systems plus whatever federal aid they 
receive. With the large volume of borrowing 
of the postwar years, debt service require- 
ments are rising sharply and will increasing- 
ly offset the additional fiscal resources made 
available by borrowing. 


FEDERAL GRANTS, REDUCED TAXES 

Federal grants and loans for state and lo- 
cal public works will total about 800 million 
dollars in the current fiscal year, about two- 
thirds for highways and the rest for schools, 
airports, hospitals, and public housing. 
These funds provide about an eighth of total 
state-local construction outlays. Under pres- 
ent legislation, highway aids will increase 
somewhat in the next two years, but most 
other federal aids may decline. 

The federal government’s own fiscal dif- 
ficulties make it unlikely that large-scale in- 
creases will be enacted, unless defense spend- 
ing should decline or economic conditions 
worsen significantly. In the latter case, the 
need to improve the state-local capital plant 
is so great and plans for many worthwhile in- 
dividual projects are so far advanced that 
increased federal aids would undoubtedly 
again be used to combat recession. 

Another fiscal resource to support im- 
proved state-local facilities could come from 
possible reductions in federal tax rates as the 
burden of defense spending eases. State and 
local governments should find it easier to 
increase their own tax rates particularly if 
federal taxes on the same bases were cut, for 
example on gasoline, tobacco, or liquor. Ina 
period of recession and declining over-all 
demand, moreover, the improvement of the 
state-local capital plant might be among the 
most acceptable and productive ways in 
which federal spending through the grant- 
in-aid device would be used to offset declines 


in private spending 


Handling City Employee Grievances 


By ROLLIN B. POSEY* 


Chairman, Department of Political Science, Northwestern University 


A discussion of principles and procedures with suggested elements 
of a good grievance procedure. 


HERE are three basic types of griev- 

ance procedures, and they may be 

called the chain of command, the per- 
sonnel department, the 
types. 


and committee 

In the chain-of-command type the regular 
lines of authority are used. The employee 
who feels aggrieved by a decision of his su- 
pervisor may protest the decision to the su- 
pervisor. If the supervisor sticks by his pre- 
vious decision the employee may go over his 
head to the supervisor’s supervisor. If the ad- 
verse decision is again upheld, the employee 
may again appeal, and so on, theoretically, 
clear up to the top administrator. 

In the personnel department type the 
first step in the grievance procedure is the 
same as in the chain-of-command type. The 
aggrieved employee protests the challenged 
decision to the man who made it. Further 
protest is not made, however, up the line of 
authority. Appeal by an employee from his 
immediate supervisor’s decision goes to the 
personnel department. Mf the personnel de- 
partment counselor agrees with the employ- 
ee, in whole or in part, the counselor talks 
with the supervisor who made the decision 
or to the supervisor's boss— to try to get the 
decision reversed or modified. The personnel 
department has no authority to make deci- 
sions, and the employees know this. 

In the committee type there is a network 
of employees who, in addition to their nor- 
mal duties, act as grievance spokesmen. The 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Posey was formerly en- 
gaged in governmental research at local and state 
levels of government. During the past six years he 
has made a special study of unions in the public 


service and is author of several articles which have 
appeared in Pustic MANAGEMENT. 


employee who wants to protest an adminis- 
trative decision calls in the grievance spokes- 
man for his bureau, division or section, and 
either speaks to him first or protests to the 
supervisor with the spokesman (who is usu- 
ally called a steward or grievance commit- 
teeman) listening. The steward may agree 
with the employee, or he may consider 
that the grievance is unjustified and try to 
convince the employee that he does not have 
a reasonable cause for complaint. 

If the steward rejects the complaint he 
tries to convince the employee that the com- 
plaint should be withdrawn. If the steward 
approves the complaint he joins the em- 
ployee in challenging the supervisor’s deci- 
sion. If the supervisor refuses to change his 
decision the steward takes the complaint to 
the grievance committee, which discusses 
the matter with the appropriate higher ad- 
ministrator. Oftentimes the procedure in- 
cludes an ultimate decision by an arbitration 
committee, which illustratively might in- 
clude one person appointed by the top ad- 
ministrator, one appointed by the grievance 
committee, and a third chosen by the first 
two. 

Some public personnel jurisdictions may 
have established two procedures, including, 
for example, both the chain-of-command 
and the personnel department types. Every 
personnel administrator knows, of course, 
that he must spend part of his time listening 
toemployee grievances, regardless of whether 
other procedures are supposed to be the 
proper ones for handling complaints. Some 
personnel administrators, in fact, pride 
themselves on the number of employees who 
come in to talk to them. They believe that 
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the number is an index of the esteem with 
which the employees regard the personnel 
department and its staff. 

Whether they are right or not depends 
upon several factors. If such a personnel ad- 
ministrator is bypassing the regularly estab- 
lished grievance mechanism, or if he is siding 
with the employees so often that the line 
supervisors think of him as a representative 
of employees rather than management, he is 
not performing a useful service no matter 
how many employees talk to him. 

Some public personnel jurisdictions have 
hybrid systems. The procedure of the Post 
Office Department is an example. A griev- 
ance is raised initially by the employee with 
his immediate supervisor. The employee has 
the right to ask two other postal employees 
to stand with him in presenting the griev- 
ance. An appeal to the head of the unit must 
be in writing, and may be made by the em- 
ployee or by a committee of three employees 
chosen by the employee. Further appeal 
steps are provided, the last one to the Post- 
master General. The Postmaster General 
acts only after receiving the recommenda- 
tion of a departmental board of appeals con- 
sisting of the director of personnel as chair- 
man, an employee representative chosen by 
the bureau chief, and an employee represent- 
ative designated by the aggrieved employee. 

In the Tennessee Valley Authority failure 
to resolve a grievance at the initial step may 
call into play several steps successively. A 
mediator is selected from a panel of five per- 
sons. The mediator tries to arrange an agree- 
able solution, but failing in that he tries to 
get the parties to consent to arbitration. If 
arbitration is refused, additional steps are 
provided which finally end in the appoint- 
ment of an impartial referee whose decision 
is final. Since 1940, when the procedure was 
established, only one case has gone to a 
referee for decision. 


In the transit department of the city of 


Cleveland the employee may present his 
grievance personally or through a steward 
selected by the union. An appeal from an 
adverse decision must be made within two 
days. If the department head’s answer is still 
unsatisfactory, further appeal is permitted to 
the director of personnel, who must hold a 


hearing within three days. The general man- 
ager is next in line of appeal. Finally, the ag- 
grieved employee (represented by the union) 
may appeal to the transit board, either di- 
rectly or after a review of the case by a 
referee appointed by the transit board 

The department of welfare of New York 
City has a personnel department which in- 
cludes a division of staff relations with au- 
thority to hear certain types of grievances. 
The division’s decisions are subject to only 
one further appeal: to an appeals board of 
three persons who are not departmental em- 
ployees, and who are chosen by the commis- 
sioner of welfare from a panel of nominees 


made up by the state labor relations board. 


POPULARITY OF THE PROCEDURES 

In private industry the most common 
grievance procedure is the committee type. 
Labor unions regard the grievance proce- 
dure as one of the most important provisions 
of the collective bargaining contract. They 
insist upon a grievance procedure in which 
they participate. The stewards or grievance 
committeemen are elected within each divi- 
sion or unit by the employees who are union 
members. The stewards are employees who 
are paid for the time they spend assisting 
employees in grievance matters. 

In private industry the personnel depart- 
ment type of procedure is infrequent. Em- 
ployers generally seem to have stepped over 
this type, having gone from the chain-of- 
command procedure in pre-union days to 


the committee type with union participa- 


tion. There are a few exceptions, such as the 
nondirective Counseling in the Hawthorne 
Works of the Western Electric Company, 
and Dickson’s 
famous book, Management and the Worker. 


described in Roethlisberget 

In public businesses the committee type is 
found only in those governmental units that 
are rather thoroughly unionized. The per- 
sonnel department type is more common, 
probably occurring (exact data are lacking) 
in many places having merit systems estab- 
lished by law. But by far the most common 
type of procedure in governmental adminis- 
tration is the chain-of-command. 

In the same governments there is usually 


an elaborate appeal proc edure to protect the 
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rights of employees who have been dis- 
missed, not be made for 
racial, religious, or political reasons. The 
formalized appeal 


Dismissals may 


includes a 
by a civil service commission. The 


procedure 
hearing 
hearing resembles a court trial, the adver- 
saries being the dismissed employee and the 
officer who dismissed him. The procedure 
bends over backward to protect the em- 
ployee. 

It is ironical to observe the contrast in the 
amount of protection given the employee. 
Under the chain-of-command procedure for 
grievances, the employee has practically no 
protection, Under civil service laws restrict- 
ing grounds for dismissal, the employee has 
a maximum of protection. A protest against 
dismissal is, of course, a kind of grievance 
the most serious grievance possible, in fact. 
In a dismissal the position of the employee is 
tenderly safeguarded while, incongruously, 
in lesser grievances the position of the em- 
ployee is exposed. 


ELEMENTS OF A Goop PROCEDURE 

A satisfactory grievance procedure is one 
that (1) neither invites nor discourages the 
statement of grievances, (2) resolves griev- 
ances speedily, (3) resolves grievances fairly 
for both employees and supervisors, (4) is 
considered fair by both employees and su- 


pervisors, and (5) promotes work adjustment 
by employees in a positive way. The third 
and fourth criteria, it should be noted, are 


similar but not identical. The fifth criterion 
will be referred to at the end of this article. 

The personnel department and commit- 
tee types of procedure were both devised as 
alternatives to the chain-of-command proce- 
dure because the latter almost always fails to 
satisfy the fourth and first criteria, and may 
fail to satisfy the third criterion too. The in- 
curable defect of the chain-of-command pro- 
the 
power between the employee on the one 


cedure lies in 
side and the supervisor on the other. 

The the 
grievance proceeds up the administrative 


imbalance becomes worse as 
hierarchy. If the employee is timid about 
voicing a complaint to his immediate super- 
visor, he will be even more timid about car- 
rying the complaint to an even more impor- 


absence of balance of 
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tant personage. 
each 


As he goes over the head of 
takes a 
successively greater risk. If he loses his case 


he will pause a long time before trying to run 


successive administrator, he 


another grievance up the ladder, no matter 
how right he may believe himself to be. If 
he wins the case he may then be subjected to 
vindictive retaliation on the part of the su- 
pervisors who have been overruled. This is 
the reason why the fear of reprisal keeps 
most uttered 
his reason operates no Matter how attrac- 


grievances from even being 
tively the chain-of-command procedure may 
be worded, as in this California city: 

First, talk the problem over with your immedi- 
ate supervisor. Tell him the facts, and if you like, 
put it in writing. Your supervisor, knowing that a 
satisfied worker is a good worker, is anxious to 
straighten out any misunderstandings that exist, 
and together with you, arrive at an equitable 
solution. Next, if you and your immediate super- 
visor Cannot arrive at a satislactory answer, you 
may want to carry your grievance “up the line” 
to higher authority for review. In such a case your 
immediate supervisor will be glad to arrange for 
an interview with the next higher supervisor. . 

In the personnel department type of pro- 
cedure the employee is reinforced by the as- 
sistance given him by the personnel coun- 
selor if the counselor agrees that the com- 
plaint is justified. The employee may not 
win his case, but he has had someone to 
stand with him. 

The committee type of procedure is usu- 
ally found in unionized employment. The 
stewards and grievance committeemen are 
selected by the union in accordance with 
provisions of the collective bargaining con- 
tract or agreement. The psychological and 
personal backing provided the employee is 
supplied by the union, not the personnel de- 
partment. Unions usually insist upon par- 
ticipating in the grievance procedure be- 
cause they know that aggrieved employees 
appreciate such assistance. In this way the 
union is able to increase the value of its 
services to its members. 

SETTLING GRIEVANCES SPEEDILY 

Almest universally, personnel authorities 
state that the grievance procedure must Sat- 
isfy the second criterion, that grievances 
should be resolved promptly. They say this 
means that the procedure should be simple, 
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and that the great majority of grievances 
should be settled at the first step. 

At this point a dissent must be entered in 
respect to grievances which are disputes over 
the meaning and application of employment 
policies. These grievances have to do with 


the basic terms of employment (I was sup- 


posed to get a raise the day I’d been here 
twenty-two months). They may be differen- 


tiated from the three most common classes of 


grievances: (1) dissatisfaction with the spe- 
cific work situation of the employee making 
the complaint (this typewriter makes me do 
a lot of work over, because it jumps an extra 
space sometimes when the end of a line 
comes along); (2) dissatisfaction with gen- 
eral working conditions (the ventilation in 


this room is lousy); and (3) vague feelings of 


discontent and frustration (they sure can 
pick the dummies when they make promo- 
tions around here). 

Whether the terms of employment have 
been decided unilaterally or by agreement 
between management and the employees or- 
ganized into a union, the terms must be uni- 
formly applied. This is not possible if man- 
agement and the employees attach different 
meanings to the clauses, or if different super- 
visors have different ideas of their meanings. 
A single, seemingly simple, grievance stem- 
ming from a clause in the terms of employ- 
ment may have such widespread significance 
as a precedent that a decision about it is of 
major importance and should be made at a 
high level of authority. By their nature, pol- 
icy grievances are relatively few in number. 
But they need not be settled quickly, nor by 
the first-line supervisors 

The other classes of grievances should, 
however, be resolved as quickly as possible. 
For one reason, the longer the delay, the 
more time spent upon the matter. For an- 
other, memories fade away or become dis- 
torted; the employee’s and the supervisor’s 
the drift 
wider apart. And finally, the longer the de- 


versions of incident wider and 
lay the longer the employee harbors a feeling 


of personal injustice. 
NuMBER OF GRIEVANCES 
Some supervisors believe that a good in- 


dex of their efficiency is how few complaints 
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their subordinates make. They believe that 
a perfect supervisor is one whose decisions 
are never protested, let alone appealed over 
his head. Recent studies reveal that the ex- 
act Opposite may be more nearly the truth 
The best employees tend to be those who are 
willing to challenge the correctness of man- 
agement decisions, just as the best super- 
visors tend to be those who are willing to 
challenge The super- 


visors, furthermore, are the ones to whom 


decisions too best 
the employees can express themselves frank- 
ly. A high complaint rate can be a sign of 
good supervision. 

An example of this is the experience of a 
good supervisor assigned to replace a super- 
visor who has tended to domineer and re- 
press his subordinates. First gradually, and 
then with a rush, the complaints are made 
As the new supervisor observes the flooding 
waters of discontent he seems to have re- 
leased, he may begin to doubt his own com- 
petency. Yet he will be able to observe that 
the turnover rate within his bailiwick is de- 
creasing and that morale is improving. 

The proper rate of grievances is so influ- 
enced by other that no absolute 
standard can be set up. About all that can be 
said generally is that the grievance rate 
should not be extraordinarily high or ex- 


factors 


traordinarily low over a long period of time. 
Above all, no supervisor should believe that 
a sign of good administration is the absence 
of grievances. The absence of grievances 
means suppression of complaints 


UNDERLYING SIGNIFICANCE OF GRIEVANCES 

A number of personnel experts state that 
in solving grievances the emphasis must be 
placed on what is right, not upon who is 
right. The purpose of the advice is to avoid a 
contest of personalities in which the em- 
ployee and the supervisor concentrate pri- 
marily upon justifying their original stands 
The advice is sound so far as supervisors are 
concerned, but it is inadequate in respect to 
employees 

Roethlisberger and Dickson were the first 
personnel experts to show that the normal 
state of mind of the employees in any or- 
ganization is, and probably has to be, a 


state of dissatisfaction. As the old Quaker 
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said, “‘everyone, even 


queer,” 


thee, is a little bit 
The mind plays strange tricks in 
translating an implicit feeling of frustration 
into an explicitly expressed dissatisfaction. 
Most people recognize that some of their 
work attitudes are unreasonable. They tend 
to hide these attitudes from associates with 
whom they are anxious to make and sustain 
a good impression. These associates include 
their supervisors and their colleagues. 

No matter how keenly a dissatisfaction 
may be felt, the typical employee will not 
state it to his supervisor if he believes one 
result will be for the supervisor to form the 
idea that he (the employee) does not always 
possess good judgment or a cool, realistic 
way of looking at things. Even if there is no 
fear of reprisal under the chain-of-command 
grievance procedure, the fear that the super- 
visor will think Jess of him will stop an em- 
ployee from stating some of his dissatisfac- 
tions to his boss. For the same reason, the 
typical employee will not state a dissatisfac- 
tion to his shop steward if he believes the 
steward may get the idea that he is an un- 
reasonable crank. 

Some employees vent their work frustra- 
tions at other times and places. ‘This is why 
they appear to be and 
agreeable persons at work, but ill-tempered 


and are-—sweet 
scoundrels at home. Other employees let 
their frustrations build up inside themselves, 
until the breaking point is eventually 
reached. They may go to pieces all at once, 
or they may seem to undergo a meta- 
morphosis from the valuable workers they 
once were, to snarling, disorganized trouble- 
makers unable to concentrate for very long 


upon their jobs. 


Employees need an avenue to express 


their work grievances that stand no chance 
of being backed by their union or conceded 
by their supervisors—the illogical, prepos- 
terous fancies and “‘beefs.’’ This avenue need 
not be one promising any hope of rectifica- 
tion for the complaints made. It does need to 
promise anonymity. Personnel departments 
might supply the avenue: a personnel coun- 
selor whose sole function is to listen, never to 
repeat what he hears, nor to advise. As Pro- 
fessor Pfiffner has pointed out, the mere 
voicing of a complaint has therapeutic value. 
For an employee to have a place to voice a 
complaint, a place in no way related to his 
supervisors or associates, is for him to have a 
place to express and consequently dissipate 
dissatisfactions which otherwise impede the 
effectiveness of his work. 


SUMMARY 

The three basic types of grievance proce- 
dures are the chain-of-command, person- 
nel department, and committee types. Most 
widely used in the public services is the 
chain-of-command. The personnel depart- 
ment type is next most common, while the 
committee type is found in governmental 
units that engage in collective dealings with 
unions of their employees. Despite the popu- 
larity of the chain-of-command type, it is not 
considered fair by employees. Governmental 
unions prefer the committee type because 
they participate in it. No one type may be 
said to be superior to the others under all 
circumstances. A worthwhile experiment for 
personnel departments would be to provide 
a counselor simply to hear in complete con- 
fidence the complaints that employees will 
not voice to their supervisors or associates. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Water Works Association 
Rapids, Michigan, May 10-15, 1953 
American Public Power Association 
Massachusetts, May 12-14, 1953. 
National Institute of Municipal 
Omaha, Nebraska, May 20-22, 1953. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association 
Miami, Florida, May 31—June 4, 1953. 
American Library 
California, June 2 


Grand 
Boston, 


Clerks 


Association 
1-27, 1953. 


Los Angeles, 


International Association of Fire Chiefs 
loronto, Ontario, September 15-18, 1953. 


International City Managers’ Association 


Los Angeles, California, September 20-24, 1953. 
United States Conference of Mayors 

Montreal, Quebec % September 21-24, 1953. 
National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 


ing, Inc.—Cincinnati, Ohio, November 8-11, 
1953. 








MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Tax Leaflets 

Eicht cities and one county have recently 
mailed leaflets to citizens with tax or utility 
bills. Clawson, Michigan, issued a mimeo- 
graphed letter explaining mune ipal services 
and thei Wisconsin, a 
Feu Words 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, a 


cost; Janesville, 
printed statement, entitled A 
About Your Taxes; 
four-page printed leaflet on city finances, en- 
titled What You Will Receive for Your 1953 City 
Property Tax Dollars; San 
California, a leaflet showing a pie-chart of 


Mateo County, 


the tax dollar and giving an explanation of 
assessed valuations; Madison, Wisconsin, a 
four-page printed leaflet showing a break- 
down of the tax dollar and outlining plans 
for the future; Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
a leaflet, entitled Your Balance Sheet, explain- 
ing income, expenses, and distribution of the 
tax dollar; Highland Park, Texas, a four- 
page letter addressed to the citizens explain- 
ing accomplishments and finances; Hopkins, 
Minnesota, a leaflet asking citizens not to 
park cars on the street over night so that the 
and Lud- 
ington, Mic higan, a bros hure, entitled Anou 


city Can speed up snow plowing; 


Your City, containing a picture of the new 
city hall, an explanation of city finances, and 
a list of major accomplishments 


Tell the People 


In Phoenix, Arizona, a letter of welcome 
from the city council and a message from the 
city manager were recently delivered by city 
firemen to the 3,000 residents of a newly an- 
nexed area. The firemen called on residents 
the day 


services to the area. 


before the city started furnishing 
. Clawson, Michigan, 
recently sent a form letter to affected prop- 
erty owners advising them of a public hear- 
ing on proposed sidewalk construction, re- 
questing comments, and inviting property 
owners to ask questions or come to the « ity 
hall to look over the plans prior to the hear- 
[wo Rivers, Wisconsin, has issued 


and 


Improvement, to provide prop- 


ing 
a six-page bulletin, entitled Procedures 
Cost of Publu 
erty owners with information on how public 
out East 


improvements are carried 
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Michigan, in 


citizens 


Lansing, a three-page letter 


addressed to summarized accom- 
plishments during 1952 and reviewed some 


of the problems the city will face this year 


Sells Bond Issues 

Voters in three cities recently approved 
bond issues for necessary public improve- 
Lubbock, (101,048), a 
$5,594,000 issue for utility improvements re- 


ments. In Texas 
ceived a five-to-one vote. The bond program 
was based on recommendations made by a 
250-member citizen bond committee which 
had been appointed by the council. News- 
papers devoted full publicity to the need for 
the projects and the city mailed a special 
letter to all water Customers. Six radio pro- 
grams were presented over local radio sta- 
tions, and the mayor and chairman of the 
citizens bond committee appeared on a tele- 
vision 


program, The committee paid for 


newspape! advertisements calling for the 
adoption of the bond issues 

In Madison, South Dakota (5,153), a 
$370,000 bond issue for the city’s electrical 
system was approved by a four-to-one ma- 


h id 


study of the need for the new lnprovements, 


jority. Consulting engineers made a 
and presented a minimum program neces- 
sary to put the system in proper operating 
condition. The city then undertook to inform 
citizens through newspaper articles and talks 
by the manager and city commissioners at 
service Clubs and public meetings 

In Marysville, Michigan (2,534), a $500,- 
000 general obligation bond issue, approved 
by a six-to-one majority, will be used to 
finance water and sewer improvements lo 
publicize the bond issue before the election, 
the mayor, the fire chief, water superintend- 
the 


formed a radio panel to answel questions 


ent, city engineer, and city Manager 
submitted by interested people, and three such 
programs were broade ast Loc al newspapers 
carried a series of feature articles stressing the 
need for the improvements and the city com- 
mission sent letters to each resident outlining 
the city’s financial status and explaining 
provisions for retiring the(bonds. 


} 
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Adopts Operating-Ratio Method 
of Adjusting Bus Fares 
RAND Rapids, Michigan, has recently 
granted the local bus company a new 
franchise which provides that fares may be 
revised quarterly if necessary. The company 
will be allowed to increase fares whenever 
its operating ratio—ratio of operating ex- 
penses, before income taxes, to gross income 
exceeds 925 per cent, based on operations 
in the previous 12-month period. Fare re- 
ductions will be required if expenses before 
taxes fall below 85 per cent of gross income. 
Three months is the minimum period which 
must elapse between fare changes. The cur- 
rent regular cash fare is 15 cents. 

Under the franchise the company pays 
the city $6,000 per year to compensate for 
expenses of regulation and supervision. The 
$500 monthly payments are considered by 
the company as operating expense. 

The city commission may require exten- 
sions or rerouting of service after notice to 
the company and a public hearing. The 
company may make changes in its routes 
with consent of the city commission. Both 
these actions are subject to arbitration if the 
company and the city Commission are un- 
able to agree. Provision for arbitration in 
certain cases of dispute has been a provision 
in the Grand Rapids city charter since 1916. 

The company is required to keep its books 
in a manner prescribed by the city commis- 
sion, to open them for inspection by the com- 
mission or City manager at all reasonable 
times, and to furnish monthly reports of in- 
come and expenses and any other informa- 
tion that may be required. In reporting its 
operating expenses the company must show 
depreciation exactly as it is reported for in- 
come tax purposes. 

This flexible method of changing transit 


‘ 


fares, called the ‘operating ratio” plan, per- 
mits rapid adjustment of fares when there 
are significant changes in bus company 
revenues or expenses. Unlike other utilities, 
rates for bus companies often must be 


changed rapidly if the company is to remain 


solvent. The cost of owning buses is a rela- 
tively small part of a bus company’s busi- 
ness. The Grand Rapids Motor Coach Com- 
pany, for the nine months ending March 31, 
1952, had total expenses of $1,400,000, and 
only $120,000 of this (about 8} per cent) was 
for depreciation, which represents the cost 
of owning the buses and garage. The bal- 
ance went for current expenses; wages and 
fuel alone amounted to $700,000. Main- 
tenance of buses, another variable expense, 
amounted to almost $350,000.—JouNn Ic- 
LAUER, deputy city manager, Grand Rapids 


Parking Meter Revenue Averages 
$70 a Year Per Meter 
EVENUE from the 1,113,000 parking 
meters in cities throughout the coun- 
try grosses over $76,000,000 a year, accord- 
ing to a joint study by United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, Highway Research Board, 
and the American Municipal Association, 
entitled Parking Meters: Their Number, Reve- 
nue, and Use. Estimated average annual reve- 
nue per meter was $70.48 for 1951—$48.73 
in places between 2,500 and 5,000 and 
$89.67 in cities over 250,000 population. 
More than $4,500,000 was collected in traf- 
fic fines for parking meter violations in 
1,165 places. Over half of the cities reporting 
charge a fine of $1 for parking meter viola- 
tions and 11 per cent 50 cents. 

The study showed 1,113,000 parking me- 
ters in 2,800 communities on January 1, 
1952. Forty-two per cent of these places, rep- 
resenting half of all meters in place, an- 


swered the meter-study questionnaire. Of 


the 545,289 curb parking meters reported, 
about half were in 500 cities of 10,000 to 
100,000 popuation and one-fourth in 311 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000. Nearly four-fifths 
of the 18,212 off-street parling meters were 
in cities from 10,000 to 100,000 population 
About 40 per cent of the meters charge 5 
cents for an hour of parking and about 22 
per cent 12 minutes for a penny. 
Advertising on parking meters along city 
streets that are part ol the federal-aid high- 
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way system is prohibited by federal law. At- 
torneys general in the states of Minnesota 
and Washington and city attorneys in Co- 
lumbus, San Angeles 


have ruled that cities do not have authority 


Francisco, and Los 
to rent advertising space on parking meters. 
The federal law prohibits advertising of any 
kind within the right-of-way limits of federal 
roads. At least 49 places in 23 states re- 
ported, however, that they had advertising 
on parking meters or had contracted for it 
Phoenix, Arizona, is the largest of these with 
a population of 106,000. Cities between 
50,000 and 100,000 were Decatur, Illinois; 
Paducah, Kentucky; Lowell, Massa- 


chusetts. Advertising rates for meters 


and 
aver- 
age 50 cents per month with the city’s share 
being between 20 and 334 per cent. Missis- 
sippi in 1952 passed a law permitting adver- 
tising on parking meters, while Massachu- 
setts enacted a law that prohibits such ad- 
vertising. 


City Payrolls Up 12 Per Cent, 
Revenues Up 7 Per Cent 

HE number of full-time nonschool city 

employees in the United States in- 
creased 17,000, or about 1.8 per cent, be- 
1951. and October, 1952, 
when the level reached 959,000, according 
to the United States Bureau of the Census 


tween October, 
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City payrolls for the same period increased 
$29,400,000, or about 12 per cent, to reach a 
monthly level of $274,800,000. City employ- 
ment payroll showed little 
change from 1950 to 1951. Since 1943, how- 
ever, total nonschool city employment (in- 
cluding part-time) has risen from 858,000 to 
1,132,000, an increase of 32 per cent, and 
the monthly payroll has risen from $119,- 
000,000 to $282.000,000, or 132 per cent 
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Burcau of the Census 


Per Caprra Amounts or Crry Revenue, Crries 
Over 25,000, By Source: 1951 


The total and local 


nonschool employees in October, 1952, was 


State government 
7,067,000, and the average monthly earn- 
ings for full-time workers was $269. Total 
monthly payrolls for all state and local em- 
ployees, including school employees, were 
11.3 per cent higher than in 1951 (see chart), 
according to the Bureau of the Census in its 
recent report Public Employment in October, 
1952. 

Revenues of the 481 United States cities 
with populations of 25,000 or more were 
j 1951 
1950, according to the United States Bureau 
of the Census 


nearly 7 per cent higher in than in 


The greatest increases came 
from sales and gross receipts taxes and from 
charges for specific services other than utili- 
ties. Increases from these sources ranged 
from 12 to 18 per cent as compared to an 
increase of only ’ per cent from property 
taxes, Operating expenditures also were up 


1951 


data are prese nted on revenues, expe nditure, 


about per cent in Individual city 
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and debt, both in total amounts and on a per 
capita basis, in a new Bureau report entitled 
Compendium of City Government Finances in 1951 


(see Pick of the Month), 


Changes Base Period for 
Consumer Price Index 


Hk 
Statistics 


Bureau of Labor 
the 


price index and established a new base pe- 


States 
has 


United 
revised consumer 
riod (1947-49); the old base period was 
1935-39. The new index will reflect changes 
in consumer buying habits, new products, 
and survey The 
‘adjusted series,’ based on 1935-39, will be 


and calculating methods. 


continued for another six months to aid in 
the 
wage and salary administration. The aver- 


change-over for those using index in 
age for the 1947-49 period on the old series 
was 167.6 and this will be 100 on the new 
index. 

A total of 75 new items will be added, 
making a total of 296 items priced. ‘Those 
added include such items as home ownership 
costs, used cars, frozen foods, television sets, 
restaurant meals, and nylon stockings. 
These 296 items make up eight groups which 
receive relative percentile weights: food, 
30.1 per cent; housing, 32.0 per cent; ap- 
parel, 9.7 per cent; transportation, 11.0 per 
cent; medical care, 4.7 per cent; personal 
care, 2.1 per cent; reading and recreation, 
5.4 per cent; other goods and services (to- 
bacco, alcoholic beverages), 5.0 per cent. 
Under the old series index, food received a 
weight of 41 per cent. The new weights were 
determined after a survey of how families 
spend their income. 

In addition to new items and changes in 
the base period and weights assigned to indi- 
vidual items, the cross-section of cities sur- 
veyed has also been changed. The new cross- 
section includes all 12 cities and metropoli- 
tan areas over one million population; nine 
between 240,000 and 1,000,000; nine 
30,000 and 240,000; and 16 


the 


be- 


tween under 


30,000. Previously, Bureau surveyed 


prices in only 34 large cities. 


The consumer price index is a statistical 
measure of changes in prices of goods and 


services bought by families of city wage 


earners and clerical workers. It does not 
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measure changes in kinds or amounts of 
goods and services these families buy or the 
total amount they spend for living or the dif- 
ferences in living costs in different places. 
The families included in the index have an 
average size of 3.3 persons and an annual 
income after taxes of $4,160. They represent 
about 64 per cent of all people living in 
urban places and about 40 per cent of the 
total United States population. 


Providing Sewerage Service 


in Urban Areas 

Fete EM ofinter-city contracts and sani- 

tation districts has been recommended 
as a means of solving sanitation problems in 
San Diego County, California, in a recent 
survey report entitled The Collection, Treat- 
ment and Disposal of Sewage of San Diego 
County. The city of San Diego would con- 
struct and maintain the basic treatment and 
disposal facilities needed in the metropolitan 
area. Nearby smaller cities and sanitation 
districts would contract with San Diego for 
the use of the disposal facilities, and in out- 
lying portions of the county sanitation dis- 
tricts would join together to construct treat- 
ment facilities. This method of handling the 
sanitation problem is similar to the setup in 
effect in Los Angeles County, as outlined in 
a recent publication entitled Sanitation Ad- 
ministration in the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Area (see Pick of the Month). 

In Contra Costa County, California, a 
citizens Committee on sewage disposal and 
water pollution appointed by the county 
board has recommended that a comprehen- 
sive survey be made of the 30 existing sewage 
disposal agencies in the county with a view 
to developing a long-range plan for the three 
watershed areas. Present agencies and facili- 
ties would be combined, new systems estab- 
lished, and perhaps some old systems par- 
tially abandoned. 

Specific suggestion on how local govern- 
ments can best solve the problem of provid- 
ing sewerage service in an urban area are set 
forth in a recent report, entitled /ntermunic- 
pal Arrangements for Sewerage Service, pub- 
lished by the International City Managers’ 
Association and distributed to the officials of 
cities subscribing to its Management Infor- 
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mation Service. Copies of this report also 
have been distributed by the United States 


Public Health 


gineers and to state sanitary engineers 


Service to its regional en- 


All-America City Awards Go 
To Eleven Cities 

LEVEN cities have been cited as the 

1952 team of ‘All-America Cities”’ for 
their outstanding achievements in govern- 
ment, schools, housing, or other important 
civic affairs, as a result of ‘‘citizen action.” 
The awards, sponsored by the National Mu- 
nicipal League with the cooperation of Look 
magazine, Maryland; 
Bemidji Minnesota; 
Brookfield, Illinois; Compton, California; 
Manhattan, Kansas; Miami-Dade County, 
Florida; Newburgh, New York; Owensboro, 
Kentucky; Roanoke, Virginia; and Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island. A 12-man jury of dis- 
tinguished citizens, headed by George H. 
Gallup, selected the winning cities. The cita- 


went to Baltimore, 


and Minneapolis, 


tions were given for energetic, Constructive 


action by citizen groups, rather than for 


clean or efficient government, or for projects 
originating solely from within the municipal 


administration 
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Four of the winning cities — Bemidji, 
Compton, Minneapolis, and Owensboro 
received citations for outstanding citizen 
leadership in fighting for funds to expand 
desperately inadequate school facilities. The 
Bemidji and Owensboro awards were also 
based on the citizens’ successful battle for 
the council-manager plan 

Awards to other cities were made for 
electing a reform administration for the city 
Mi- 
ami: adopting anew charter and electing a 
W oonsoc ket: 


great savings in the operation of City services 


and a reform sheriff for the county in 


reform mayor in effecting 


under council-manager government in 
Brookfield and Newburgh; slum eradication 
and rehabilitation of 100 square blocks of 
blighted area in Baltimore; rebuilding the 
city after a devastating flood in Manhattan; 
and carrying out a broad clean-up and city 
beautification program in Roanoke 

The ‘“‘All-America Cities’’ awards were 
established in 1949 by the National Munici- 
pal League, the oldest civic reform organiza- 


tion in the country. Organized in 1894, the 


League since 1915 has promoted the adop- 


tion of the council-manager plan 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 


Item Basis 


Current 
Figure 


Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Highest 
in 1952 


Lowest 
in 1952 


Previous 


Month 





1935-39 =100 
% yield 
100,000 pop. 
In 1000s 
1947-49 = 100 


Consumers’ Price Index’... 
Municipal Bond Index?.... 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?® 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units*.. 
Construction Cost Index® 


189.1 187.9 


2.03 


191.1 
2.39 
63 1.15 
68 133 
118.1 122.7 





! United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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Officials Take Group Training 


 pomy 650 key city employees in 60 cities 
have enrolled in group administrative 
training courses during the past year. One-third 
of these have completed one or more of the eight 
courses offered by the Institute for Training con- 
ducted by the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. The 


them enrolled since September 1, 1952, are cur- 


remaining two-thirds, most of 
rently active. Texts, discussion materials, and les- 
son review for each course are provided by the 
Training Institute, while the actual training is 
carried on in the cities under their own leader- 
ship. Cities which have enrolled administrative 
personnel recently are Daytona Beach, Florida; 
Bangor, Maine; St. Clair Shores, Michigan; East 
Cleveland, Ohio; Ellwood City, Pennsylvania; 
Amarillo, 


Wisconsin. 


Texas; Eau Claire and Two Rivers, 


News on Bond Issues 

Marysville, Michigan (2,534), has launched a 
capital improvement program which includes 
building a sewage treatment plant, expanding 
the water filtration plant, and constructing sani- 
tary sewers and water mains. The total estimated 
cost is $875,000 of which $375,000 is available 
from surpluses. The remaining $500,000 was ob- 
tained through general obligation bonds ap- 
. . Cities 
that have issued prospectuses in connection with 
bond issues recently are Elko, Nevada, and Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. . 


proved by a 6-to-1 vote of the people. . 


.. Richmond, Virginia, re- 
cently sold $5,300,000 in one to 20-year serial 
bonds at a net interest cost of 1.7546 per cent. 
... The Bond Buyer’s Index of the average yield 
of 20 municipals reached 2.58 per cent on Feb- 
ruary 19 which is higher than any yield reported 
in 1952. 


Trends in Personnel Management 
(6,472), a 
charter amendment adopted by a 3-to-1 vote au- 


In Negaunee, Michigan recent 
thorizes the council to provide a retirement plan 
and also group life, hospital, health, and accident 
insurance for employees, with the city paying all 


.. Wichita Falls, 


Texas, recently enclosed with pay checks a series 


or part of the premium, . 
of cards dealing with human relations and also a 
printed statement, entitled Good Will—A Priceless 
Possession, which discusses what good will means 
in the public service . Petaluma, California, 
and Pontiac, Michigan, have recently issued per- 


sonnel! rules ol employee manuals The usc 
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of group performance e tests in promotional eX- 
aminations in the fire and police departments has 
been upheld by a court in Seattle. . . . New York 
State has inaugurated a program of examining 
employees for detection of heart disease. Limited 
facilities will restrict participants at the outset 
to men between the ages of 40 and 54. The ques- 
tion of extending the program will be considered 
after the first year of operation. . . . Saginaw, 
Michigan, has prepared an orientation checklist 
... A booklet 
written by Dale Carnegie, entitled Thank You, 
offers 12 rules for developing better courtesy hab- 
its (National Foremen’s Institute, New London, 
Connecticut. 20 cents). ... In Detroit the acci- 


for use in training new employees 


dent frequency rate among municipal employees 
has been reduced by 22 per cent during the past 
five years and the accident severity rate by 68 per 
cent. Under a central accident control program 
established five years ago records of all accidents 
are centralized and new employees are trained in 
ways of preventing accidents. 


Transfer Health Function to County 

Consolidation of the city and county health 
departments in San Diego County, California, 
was completed on February 1. Transfer of this 
function from the city to the county reduces mu- 
nicipal expenditures by $304,000 a year or about 
10 cents per $100 of assessed valuation. But city 
residents also pay county taxes and the county 
rate will go up 5 cents; thus the net saving to city 
taxpayers is only 5 cents per $100. Certain activi- 
ties that were conducted by the city health de- 
partment have been transferred to other city de- 
partments, such as plumbing inspection, dog 
pound, and the rodent control service. The city 
will pay the county health department $4,000 a 
year to give physical examinations to prospective 
city employees. The transfer of the health service 
to the county involved the transfer of 83 city em- 
ployees and certain equipment. All of these 
changes were made by contract between the city 
and county. The result, according to city officials, 
will be better health service at lower cost. 


To Raise Housing Standards 


In Richmond, Virginia, the city health de- 


partment has adopted a broad program for 
bringing substandard housing up to a minimum 
acceptable level. The first step was to inform the 
public of existing conditions and the provisions of 
the housing ordinance adopted late in 1950. The 


second step, which is now being undertaken, is 


} 


} 
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the selection of demonstration areas in which an 
intensive program will be carried out to educate 
and inspire owners to rehabilitate 
The third step will be field in- 


spections by the city he ilth 


and tenants 
their dwellings 
department. Inspec- 


tions will be made of the premises and _ the 
dwelling unit, and field personnel will work di- 
rectly with owners and tenants to accomplish the 


objectives of the program 


New Steps in Budgeting 
In Philadelphia 


adopted a six-year capital budget involving esti- 


the citv council recently 


mated city expenditures of $425,086.71 5in 1953 


58. Of this amount, 27 per cent is authorized for 
1953 Phe capit il budget and the program sup- 
porting it was prepared by the city plan com- 
mission and submitted to the mayor and council 
The council under the new charter is required to 
adopt the capital budget prior to the passage of 
the annual operating budget. Other cities which 
have recently published budget documents are 
Minneapolis and Wayzata, Minnesota; Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey; 
Wisconsin 
the 


adopted by the 


San Jose, California; and Fond 
The San 


operating 


du Lac, Jose budget in- 


cludes both and capital budgets 


council in 1952. The operating 
budget is the first step toward a performance-type 
budget. Instead of showing detailed estimates for 
such activity only summary items are presented 
by major objec t together with an analysis of per- 
sonal services. The figures for each department 
are accompanied by an explanation of activities 
reasons for de- 


and comments on increases or 


creases. 


New Local Taxes Adopted 


Three types of revenue measures—income 


taxes, sales taxes, and service charges—were 


adopted by cities during 1952. Cities adopting 
income taxes were St. Louis, Missouri; Lexirigton 
and Newport, Kentucky; 
ren, Ohio. Nine more California cities adopted a 
sales tax in 1952, 
the state now using this tax. Other cities adopting 


and Canton and War- 


making a total of 163 cities in 


sales taxes were Meridian, Mississippi; Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama; and Syracuse, New York. Sewer 
service charges were adopted by a number of 
cities in California. San Angelo, Texas, adopted a 
sewer service charge of $1 per month per resi- 
dence, while Morgantown, West Virginia, im- 
posed a sewer rental charge of 50 per cent of the 
water bill. . Grand Rapids, Michigan, late in 
1952 began collecting a quarterly sewer service 


charge based on water consumption If a water 


+ 


user consumes 2,500 cubic feet of water during 


the quarter the service charge is $3.03, composed 


municipal officials and to citizens 


of a readiness-to-serve charge of $1.40 and a slid- 
of $1.63. Estimated 
is S800.000 of 


ing scale commodity charge 


annual income from this charge 


which nearly one-third will be applied toward the 
idditional sewage 
York City 


based on 


capital cost of constructing 


Ne Ww 


license tax 


treatment facilities adopted 
vehicle 


Cr SOO 


a motor vehicle 


weight—$8 a year for vehicles ov 


pounds and $5 a year for vehicles under that 


weight Philadelphia has adopted a three- 


mill business transactions tax on the gross re- 


ceipts of all businesses and professions and also a 


1 per cent tax on real estate transfers Spring- 


field, Ohio, has cut its income tax rate from 1 per 


cent to 0.6 per cent; Houston, Texas, has reduced 


the franchise tax levied on the local bus company 


from rcent; and Syracuse, New 


York, has dropped its 


2 per cent to > bp 


utility and admissions 


taxes 
State Aid on Building Codes 
In New York state 


lages in 1952 


cities, towns, and vil- 
adopt “dd the provisions ol the state- 
wide building code which had been prepared 


late in 1951 by a state building code commission 
At the time the code was issued only 339 of the 


than 1, had 
Some 


100 municipalities in the state 


loc al 
Amsterdam, 


mor 


any form of building regulations 


cities, such as Beacon, Loe kport, 


Jamestown, and Saranac Lake, which had local 
building codes decided to adopt the provisions of 
the state code. Local public hearings on the state 
held by the 
state code commission at state expense. A city has 


the 


code or on any amendments to it are 


no publication expense in connection with 


adoption of the state code. Acceptance is by 
simple resolution ol the voverning body, and 
copies of the code are furnished free of charge to 
In addition, 
the staff of the state building code commission 
provides a handbook for the guidance of local 
building officials, provides advisory service on re- 
quest, and keeps local officials informed on the 
latest developments in the building field 


New Traffic Ordinances 
Ames, lowa, has adopted a model traffic ordi- 
nance which 1s patterned closely after the model 
ordinance published by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads 


have adopted a model traffic ordinance prepared 


Thirty-four Colorado cities 


by the Colorado Municipal League in coopera- 
Safety that 
Public 


published new editions of 


the Highway Council of 


The 


recently 


tion with 


state United States Bureau of 


Roa is 


three of the five acts which make up the uniform 


has 


vehicle code. These new acts are: operators and 
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chauffeurs’ license act, safety responsibility act, 
and act regulating traffic on highways. Copies of 
these acts can be secured from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., along with 
the Model Traffic Ordinance (15 cents) and the 
Traffic Control Devices (75 


Manual on Uniform 


cents). 


Comprehensive TV Ordinance 


Longview, Washington, has adopted a com- 
prehensive ordinance governing the installation, 
repair, and maintenance of television receiving 
and transmitting antennas. The ordinance limits 
the home outdoor antenna to a maximum height 
of 50 feet above the roof support, or 70 feet above 
the ground support, and requires that the anten- 
na must be grounded. ‘The antenna must also 
withstand a wind pressure of 25 pounds pet 
square foot. Permits are required to install, re- 
pair, or maintain any outside antenna. Several 
other Washington cities, including Pasco and 
Seattle have recently passed ordinances granting 
franchises for community antenna systems for 
television distribution. The franchises provide that 
individual subscribers will be charged a service 
fee for the use of the system. 


Increase in Transit Fares 


A recent survey of local transit fares in 27 
selected cities shows that fares were increased be- 
tween 20 and 100 per cent from 1946 to 1951 and 
that in 16 of the 27 cities fares were increased 
again in 1952. Eleven of the 16 cities have popu- 
lations over 200,000: Baltimore, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Detroit, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Rochester, St. Paul, and St. Louis, and 
five cities with less than 200,000 are Covington, 
Kentucky; Portsmouth, Virginia; San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; and Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Cities which now have cash fares 
of 17 to 20 cents on some or all lines include 
Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis, ac- 
cording to the survey which was made for The 
1953 Municipal Year Book. 


Adopt Building and Plumbing Codes 


Ames, Iowa (22,898), recently adopted the 


1950 edition of the basic building code of the 
Building Officials Conference with revisions and 
omissions to conform to the administrative prac- 
tices of the city and the legal requirements of 
state laws. The city has employed a full-time 
building official who issues permits and enforces 
the code requirements. . . . Dayton, Ohio, is co- 
operating with Montgomery County and the city 
of Oakwood in compiling a standard building 
three units of 


code for all government 
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Seattle, Washington, has created a municipal 
code research division which functions directly 
under the city council and has a budget of $15,- 
000 for the first year. It will study and suggest 
necessary revisions in the city’s building code to 
keep it up to date... . Seven states have en- 
dorsed the national plumbing code as a guide for 
voluntary revision of local plumbing codes. The 
code, which was developed by the Department of 
Commerce and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, has been adopted by more than 900 
cities. States endorsing the code are Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Kansas, New 
York, and Washington. 


Louisiana, 


City Employees End Strike 

In Baltimore, Maryland, a 15-day strike of 
city laborers and manual workers was terminated 
in January when the mayor informed the 3,300 
men involved that they would lose their pension, 
seniority, and employment rights if they failed to 
return to work by a given date. The striking 
workers were refuse collectors and street sweepers 
affiliated with the International Teamsters Union 
(AFL), and some maintenance and repair crews. 
School building employees also became involved, 
causing a shutdown of half of the schools after the 
Christmas vacation because of lack of heat. Tem- 
porary arrangements were made to teach school 
by radio and television. At issue in the strike was 
a demand for a wage increase of nearly 50 per 
cent of the current hourly rate which already had 
risen 170 per cent since 1941. The men returned 
to work with no increase in pay. The mayor an- 
nounced that the city would grant certain union 
fringe benefits he had offered at the start of the 
strike and that the city would no longer recognize 
the union. 


Sick Leave Used by Employees 


In San Diego, California, the city manager re- 
cently sent to all department heads a memo stat- 
ing that an average of 4.92 days sick leave was 
used in 1952 by the 2,921 city employees. Sick 
leave taken by firemen averaged 3.38 days and 
policemen 4.48 days. The memo contained a 
chart showing the use of sick leave by depart- 
ments for each month of the year and also a table 
showing the average number of employees in 
each department and the average sick leave 
usage. Pointing out that the average sick leave in 
1951 was 4.54 days per employee, the manager 
stated: ‘“‘Needless to say we are watching care- 
fully the results of our sick leave incidence; there 
is a great deal of money involved. If we can cut 
one day from the average usage for 1953 we can 
$43,000.” .In Michigan the 


save the city 
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average number of days of paid sick leave taken 
in 1952 by municipal employees in cities over 
10,000 population in the lower peninsula area was 
five days per year and in the upper peninsula 
area four days 


News on City Accounting 


Arcadia, California, has purchased an ac- 
counting machine which is used in preparing tax 
bills and payrolls and in budgetary accounting. 

. Since Marquette, Michigan, has consoli- 
dated its water and sewage departments, charges 
for water and sewer service are billed monthly by 
the finance department on the same post card 
bill. .. . Phoenix, Arizona, has established four 
substations for the collection of water bills and 
has installed a depository box on one side of the 
city hall. . . 
lished an internal audit office to make test checks 


Ihe District of Columbia has estab- 


or post audits of the activities of various agencies. 
rhis post audit activity is similar to that done in 
Los Angeles County, Detroit, and Kansas City 
(Missouri). 


Employee Suggestions Save Money 

Seattle, Washington, during the past year 
granted cash awards to employees who made use- 
ful suggestions for improving service and cutting 
costs. The employee suggestion system, adminis- 
tered by an award board, considered suggestions 
made by 80 city employees. Cash awards ranging 
from $10 to $250 have been given for suggestions 
which have saved the city from $30 to $12,000 a 
...In California the 
board paid employees $5,091 in 1952 for sugges- 


year. state merit award 
tions, and savings of $100,953 were realized by 
the state under the first year of the program 

In Canada the national government has set up a 
program to reward employees for proposals that 
will 
ficiency, conservation of property, or improved 


result in monetary savings, increased ef- 


working conditions 


Reorganize Municipal Services 


Among the cities which established centralized 
departments of finance in 1952 headed by a di- 
rector of finance were: North Miami, Florida; 
Philadelphia, Station, 
l'exas; Birmingham, Michigan; and Long Beach, 
San Diego, Stockton, Antioch, and Newport 
Beach, California. 
has reorganized its utility services in a depart- 


Pennsylvania; College 


I'wo Rivers, Wisconsin, 


ment headed by a director of utilities with three 
division supervisors reporting to him. These divi- 
sions are water and sewage, electrical, and ac- 
counting. Written job descriptions covering every 
position in the new department were prepared 
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and given to all employees along with a state- 
ment from the city manager on the need for the 
reorganization and how the new setup will work 

. Reading, 


plumbing, health, building, and fire prevention 


Pennsylvania, has combined all 
inspections in a bureau ol Inspec tional services 
. Norwich, Connecticut, has reduced the num- 


ber of separate boards and commissions from 22 


Ihe New Jersey legislature in 1952 


to nine 
authorized neighboring municipalities with ap- 
proval of the voters to enter into operating oF 
management agreements for the joint provision 
of local services. . . . New York City has recently 
set up a new department of air pollution control 


to control all forms of atmospheric pollution 


Prohibit Feeding Garbage to Hogs 
health 
moving swiftly to stamp out vesicular exanthema 
More 
than half the states have taken emergency action 
Ihe first state to 


State and agricultural agencies are 


the equivalent of foot-and-mouth disease 


to quarantine outbreak areas 
take direct action to control the disease, which in 
recent months has infected more than 250,000 
swine in some 20 states, was Illinois which has is- 
sued a rock-ribbed regulation which outlawed 
any further feeding of raw garbage to hogs after 
January 1, 1953. All garbage destined for the pig- 
geries must be cooked for 30 minutes at a tem- 
perature of 212 degrees Fahrenheit. Similar regu- 
lations also have been established either by legis- 
lative or administrative action in Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Kentucky, Nebraska, New York, Oregon, 
Washington, and Wyoming. Such steps are ex- 
pec ted to increase the number of cities turning to 
other methods of garbage disposal, such as sani- 


tary landfill, incineration, and garbage grinding 


Reducing Municipal Costs 


Dayton, Ohio, has established a central car 
pool which has enabled the city to eliminate 12 
cars and avoid the need to purchase 12 more 
autos. Under the car pool plan 46 cars serve 126 
employees, whereas formerly only 46 employees 
were served. .. . Miami, Florida, makes a charge 
for policing special events such as funerals, foot- 
ball games, dances, commercial shows or dis- 
plays, and contractors who may create special 
traffic problems. Such work is done by off-duty 
policemen at $2 per hour with minimum charge 


of $5 
stalled an 8,000 gallon tank to make it possible 


. Hopkins, Minnesota (7,595), has in- 


for the city to buy gasoline in bulk quantities ata 
saving of $550 a year, thus enabling the city to 
pay for the tank from savings in one and one-half 
In San Antonio, 


officers have been assigned to regular duties fol- 


years lexas, seven poli 2 
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lowing appointment and training of seven women 
to replace them as telephone switchboard opera- 
tors. The department has employed 105 women 
as school crossing guards for work of three hours 
a day at $1 an hour. 
uses a photostat machine to copy county records. 
The machine can do in five hours the amount of 
work formerly done in one week by two typists. 
. . . Pontiac, Michigan, has installed in the city- 
owned general hospital a so-called “‘nurse-saver” 
system which permits each patient to talk to a 
nurse station from his bed... . The Louisiana 
legislature has passed an act requiring that after 
July, 1954, voting machines shall be used in all 
city elections, the entire cost of the machines to be 
borne by the state. . . . In Lexington, Kentucky, 
the city hall telephone operator also serves as a 
receptionist. Her information desk has been in- 
stalled in the lobby of the ground floor entrance 
to the city hall. This change was made possible 
by installing a new telephone system which pro- 
vides for dial intercom and for direct outside dial- 
ing. Only incoming calls and outgoing long dis- 
tance calls are now handled by the operator. 


.. . Webster County, Iowa, 


To Improve Mass Transit 


In Baltimore the local transit company has 
suggested to city officials that better transit serv 
ice could be provided if the city weuld limit park- 
ing on main traffic arteries, eliminate right and 
left turns on some heavily traveled through 
streets, restrict loading and unloading on prin- 
cipal traffic streets, and enforce pedestrian regu- 
lations. Long-range proposals include establish- 
ing adequate curb loading facilities for public 
transit vehicles, establishing routes for exclusive 
use of public transportation vehicles, and elimi- 
nating duplication or overlapping of trunk line 
transit service. The transit utility also recom- 
mended that businesses, commercial organiza- 
tions, industry, and public institutions stagger 
their hours to reduce traffic congestion at certain 
hours of the day. 


Creates Joint Fire Control Board 


Alma, Michigan (8,341), and four adjoining 
townships has created a rural-urban fire board 
and employed a full-time director. This joint 
board has purchased fire fighting apparatus which 
it will operate and maintain. The city contrib- 
uted $2,000 and each township $3,000 for the 
purchase of the apparatus. The city pays $10 for 
each run made within the city, and the townships 
pay $15 for each run. In addition, each township 
pays $2 for each mile traveled, plus $1.75 per 
hour for each fireman. The city supplies storage 
space for the apparatus and personnel to man it. 
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The rural-urban fire control board is composed of 
six members consisting of the supervisor of each of 
the four townships, the city manager of Alma, 
and one member designated by the city council of 
Alma. The contract setting forth the provisions of 
the agreement and duties of the officers was ap- 
proved by the city and by the governing body of 
each township. 


Training for Public Administration 


A total of 105 colleges and universities in the 
United States offer graduate training in public 
administration. Information about scholarships, 
fellowships, and other awards, as well as intern 
programs available and placement service, is con- 
tained in a recent report entitled Educational 
Preparation for Public Administration (Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1952. $1.50)... . Four additional schools 
that are receiving applications for 1953-54 
awards for graduate training (see Pustic MaAn- 
AGEMENT, February, p. 39) are the School of 
Public Administration, University of Denver, 
Colorado; Southern Regional Training Program 
in Public Administration, Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Alabama, University; 
Graduate Division of Public Service, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City; 
and the Institute of Public Affairs, University 
of Texas, Austin. . . . Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, will start a program next fall to train 
students for city manager careers. The two-year 
graduate course will lead to a master’s degree. In 
addition to public administration courses, stu- 
dents will study such subjects as stream pollution, 
traffic engineering, housing, zoning, planning, 
and municipal law. 


Pay Raises for Employees 


Cincinnati, Ohio, granted all employees a five 
per cent raise on January 1. A survey had re- 
vealed that industrial pay rates in the area had 
gone up 5 per cent during 1952 despite a very 
modest increase in the cost of living. A percentage 
instead of a straight dollar increase was used in 
order to maintain supervisory differentials. ‘To- 
ledo, Ohio, has increased the pay of city employ- 
ees $80 a year under the annual cost-of-living 
adjustment plan. ...A plan for giving city em- 
ployees merit salary increases has been instituted 
in White Plains, New York. The merit program 
requires an annual review of the work of each 
employee to determine whether he ought to re- 
ceive a merit increase for work over the normal 
call of duty. A merit salary increase can amount 
to $200 a year more than the salary fixed by auto- 


matic increases. .. . Lebanon, Missouri (6,808), 
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at the end of 1952 gave each city employee $120 
if the employee had been with the city for the full 
year and $10 a month for those who had worked 
less than a full year. Employees were informed 
that a similar payment at the end of 1953 de- 
pends on the savings made by departments, 
changes in the cost of living, and the city’s ability 
to pay. 


Revises Handling of Bids 


Schenectady, New York, has created a com- 
mittee on bids consisting of the city manager, 
finance director, purchasing agent, corporation 
counsel, and city engineer. The committee will 
receive bids at a designated meeting, examine 
them, and refer them to the proper official for 
tabulation and examination for compliance with 
specifications. This official will report the results 
with the city 
council, which will award the work to the lowest 
responsible bidder or contractor for the perform- 


recommendations in writing to 


ance of any work or for the supply of any mate- 
rial required by the city in all cases where the 
expense of such work or material exceeds $1,500. 
The city purchasing agent, however, is author- 
ized with the approval of the city manager to 
make emergency purchases to remedy a break- 
down in service or to safeguard life or property 
without competitive bidding. 


Upholds Minimum Floor Areas 


The minimum floor area requirements of the 
zoning ordinance of Wayne Township, New Jer- 
sey, were upheld in January by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in dismissing an ap- 
peal for lack of substantial federal question in the 
case of Lionshead Lake, Inc. v. Township of Wayne 
(89 At. (2d) 693). This in effect 


decision of the state supreme court in New Jersey 


affirmed the 


The Wayne Township zoning ordinance provides 
that one-story dwellings shall have not less than 
768 square feet of floor space, that two-story 
dwellings with garages attached shall have not 
less than 1,000 square feet of floor space, and that 
two-story dwellings without garages attached 
shall have not less than 1,200 square feet of floor 
In the Chief 
Vanderbilt of the New Jersey Supreme Court 
“We take 


formal proof that there are minimums in housing 


space. majority opinion, Justice 


stated in part may notice without 
below which one may not go without risk of im- 
pairing the health of those who dwell therein 

Minimum floor area standards are justified on 
the ground that they promote the general welfare 


The United States Su- 


of the community 
)52, likewise had re- 


Missouri Su- 


preme Court in Ox tober, 1 


fused to review a decision of the 
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preme Court upholding a zoning ordinance re- 
quiring in minimum lot area of three acres per 
family in a first residential district and forbidding 
institutional use of land therein except by special 
permit. 


Issues 1950 Census Data 


The United States Bureau of the Census has 
announced the publication of a 1,400 page book 
entitled Population, Volume 1; Number of Inhabitants, 
which contains the official population counts for 
the 1952 census of each state. The population is 
shown for each county, each minor civil division, 
and for each incorporated and unincorporated 
place of 1,000 or more. For incorporated places of 
5,000 inhabitants or more the population is 
shown by wards. A special series of tables showing 
urbanized area population contains figures for 
incorporated places and portions of minor civil 
division within each urbanized area. Maps show 
the boundaries of each urbanized area and of 
minor civil divisions in each state. Copies of the 
book may be obtained at $7 from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


City Builds Transit Station 


Muskegon Heights, Michigan (18,828), has 
constructed a transportation terminal which pro- 
vides waiting room space for passengers for local 
buses, intra-city buses, and eventually also for 
railroad passengers. The station, which is located 
near the railroad in the downtown area, provides 
a checkroom, restrooms, and space for a snack 
bar, news stand, and other similar facilities. ‘The 
city is providing a public parking lot adjacent to 
the station. The entire facility will be leased to a 
private operator, and the city expects to receive 
revenues sufficient to pay the cost of the facility 


New Street Name and Traffic Signs 
In Phoenix, Arizona, more than 2,000 re- 
flectorized street name signs have been placed at 
street corners. At least one sign has been placed at 
every street corner and two signs at the heavier 
traveled intersections. The signs are white with 
34-inch black letters and were manufactured and 
installed by the city’s traffic engineering division 
Kansas City, 


torized street name signs at 600 intersections in a 


Missouri, has installed reflec- 


large area annexed to the city in 1950 Day- 


ton, Ohio, is installing new traffic signs. The stop 


signs will be red, instead of the usual warning 


signs now in general use, and they will be il- 


luminated with neon tubing to make them more 
visible at night. Such signs are now in use in some 


California cities 
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Praces or 2,500 orn More: Apri 1, 1950. 
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cents. 
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City Hall, St. Louis, Missouri. 1953. 38pp. 
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Municipat Licensinc Practices IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Department of Internal Affairs, State 
Capitol, Harrisburg. 1952. 34pp. 
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Virginia. 1953. 32pp 
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Kansas. 1952. 30pp. 
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City Manager, City Hall, Chico, California. 
1952. 33pp. 
Rutes. City Manager’s Office, City 
Hall, Pontiac, Michigan. Revised September, 
1952. 20pp. 
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LEADERS GUIDE; 
SUPERVISION, 
States Treasury 
D.C. 1952. 83pp. 

An APPROACH TO URBAN PLANNING. Edited by 
Gerald Breese and Dorothy E. Whiteman. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1953. 147pp. $2. 

Fire DeparTMENT WorKING ConpiITions; JANU- 
ARY, 1952. International Association of Fire 
Fighters, 901 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 1952. Unpaged. 

Pusiic RELATIONS AND THE Po.ice. By G. Doug- 
las Gourley. Charles C. Thomas, 301 East 
Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 1953. 
134pp. $5.75. 

A Srupy oF THE SANTA CLARA Po.ice DEpaArRT- 
MENT. By O. W. Wilson. City Manager’s 
Office, City Hall, Santa Clara, California. 
1952. 53pp. 

ParKING Meters, THEIR NUMBER, REVENUE AND 
Use. By David R. Levin. American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1953. 23pp. $2. 

PARKING METER Po.icies AND PRACTICES IN 42 
OREGON CITIES. 


LEADERSHIP IN 
of Accounts, United 
Department, Washington, 


Bureau 


League of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon. 1952. 10pp. 

1952 Puptic Works ConGress PROCEEDINGS. 
American Public Works Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1952. 88pp. $5. 

Reruse DisposAL—OLpD anv New. By Mark B. 
Owen. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1953. 26pp. 
50 cents. 
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SANITATION ADMINISTRATION IN THE Los ANGELES 
METROPOLITAN AREA. By Winston W. Crouch 
and Wendell Maccoby. Bureau of Governmen- 
tal Research, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 1952. 100pp. $1.50. 

Burtpinc Permir Fees OF WASHINGTON CITIES. 
Association of Washington Cities, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5. 1952. 12pp. 


Consrruction Activiry IN 1952. U.S. Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. 1953. 
Unpaged. 
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TREATMENT Works IN West VirGInNiA. Bureau 
of Government Research, West Virginia Uni- 
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it does these jobs—and more! 


Budgetary Accounting 

Payroll © General Ledger 
Tax Billing ® Public Utility 
Billing & General Accounting 


Cost Records 


A SIMPLE TURN of the job 
selector knob changes jobs in a 
second—gives choice of any four 
accounting operations controlled by 
each sensing panel. Any number of 
panels may be used, so there's no 
limit to the number of jobs a Sensi- 
matic will do. 


Eee 


No other accounting machine is so universally 
useful—can do so many accounting jobs with 
such speed, such ease .. . at such a saving! 
There's practically no limit to the number of 
accounting problems your Sensimatic can solve! 
Its most remarkable feature—the sensing panel 
or “mechanical brain”—automatically directs it 
through every operation—effortlessly, unerringly 
Moreover, the Sensimatic’s many other auto 
matic features and highly efficient design save 
costly working time and operator effort 
make it simple to learn, easy to use! Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 
Why not see for yourself how much more Sensimatic 200 with S$ totals 
Sensimatics can do for you? Simply call your Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 
nearby Burroughs office, listed in the yellow 
pages of the telephone book. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 








WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 














THE AMERICAN 

PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 

franchises, accounting, and municipal 

surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 

280 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision *« Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O. Box 7088 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 








THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage. 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
Established 1911 
CONSULTANTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND FINANCE 
Chicago New York Washington Boston 
Los Angeles Dallas Milwaukee Montreal 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications — Counsel 
For City, County, and State Governments 
1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation + Classification * Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
54 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual 

Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, spe- 
cial monthly reports, Public Management, and 
The Municipal Year Book. 

International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields 


Valuations Laboratory 


Statler Building + Boston 16 








1. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys 

Parks and Playgrounds 


COMPLETE CITY PLANS 
Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Representatives in principal cities 
B & B ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Norwood, Louisiana 


FIRE ALARM, TRAFFIC AND PROTECTIVE SIGNALING 
ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 











OVER 15 YEARS OF KNOW-HOW .. . OVER 600 CITIES Awa WE KNOW HOW 


aelanektr| 


T CaSO) 
why 


is the choice of the most 
important cities in America and 


why alert officials in hundreds 





of smaller places have 

installed Park-O-Meters. Proved 
dependability is one reason; 
superior performance is another... 
but there are many more... and 


they concern you and> your city 


in fact, 

there are 

exactly 

39 REASONS 
ask us to name them! 














IN-SERVICE TRAINING PAYS DIVIDENDS 


® More time for planning 
® Sounder decisions 

e Clearer reports 

® Higher morale 


® Lower costs 


Here are a few cities whose officials have proved it: 


Boulder, Colorado Eugene, Oregon Phoenix, Arizona 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Durham, North Carolina Oxnard, California University City, Missouri 
Edinburg, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois Wichita, Kansas 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration are up-to-date, practical, and espe- 


cially suited for use in group training by the conference method. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration Municipal Personnel Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 


Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 


organizing and conducting group training 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











